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VOLUME XX JUNE 1951 NUMBER 3 


EDITORIAL 


THE TEACHER’S OPPORTUNITY 


Never before have teachers had as great an opportunity as they have 
today to show what they can accomplish for mental health through 
their everyday work in the schools. 

We need highly trained specialists, of course. The Federal Govern- 
ment has recently publicized the need for psychiatrists, clinical psy- 
chologists, psychiatric nurses, and social workers. There is a real short- 
age of these. But we could not possibly provide the thousands—per- 
haps hundreds of thousands—that would be required if these specialists 
alone were to do the job—especially since the job is so largely a pre- 
ventive one. 

It is to the schools that we are going for help in the positive task of 
good mental health. “There are a vast number of ways in which a 
society’s health may be improved,” wrote Dr. Alan Challman a year or 
two ago, “but I believe that in a democracy the most basic of these and 
the one which must carry the leading role is found in our school sys- 
tems.” A million teachers in a million classrooms are in touch with 
nearly all our children and most of our youth. Many of them have 
learned to work in their task with community agencies, youth organ- 
izations, and above all with parents. More and more of them are 
being prepared for their work by teacher-training institutions that 
emphasize the importance of an understanding of human growth and 
development and provide experiences that will enable them to live 
and work with children in such a way that better human relations will 
develop. More and better materials—books, pamphlets, films—are 
available for these teachers while in training and after they begin 
their work in the schools. 

Better human relations is the key problem of our day—in Amer- 
ica and in the world. Friendly, human, understanding teachers in 
our schools will contribute mightily to solving that problem. 
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HOW THE CLASSROOM TEACHER CAN HELP THE EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED CHILD 


DEBORAH ELKINS 


As an eighth-grade teacher in the public schools of Hartford, Connecticut, the author of this 


article has had a background of. practical experience. Miss Elkins is now on leave of absence, 
acting as consultant to classroom teachers in a project co-sponsored by the Bureau of Intercultural 
Education and Yale University under the direction of Dr. Louis Raths. She is co-author with 
Hilda Taba of the book With Focus on Human Relations, was a participant in the American 
Council on Education Project in Intergroup Education directed by Dr. Taba, and has served on the 
staff of the University of Chicago Worshop in Intergroup Education. This paper was presented 


before the International Council for Exceptional Children, New York, April 21, 1951. 


N presenting a picture of how the 
classroom teacher can help the emo- 
tionally disturbed child, one could use the 
individual case study approach and give 
the case histories of one or more children. 
Recent research and reporting have pro- 
duced many such case histories, with 
many worthwhile outcomes and _ aids. 
However, these emotionally disturbed 
children, particularly those who attend 
our public schools, are necessarily thrown 
into group situations, and, for weal or 
for woe, participate in group activities. 
I should like, therefore, to discuss the 
group aspect of the adjustment of these 
children. Our question becomes: Are 
the group activities of a classroom bene- 
ficial or detrimental to the growth and 
development of these particular children? 
How can the classroom teacher select 
content, arrange program, and use tech- 
niques which provide for the needs of 
the “average” child, and which create 
an environment conducive to the proper 
adjustment of the disturbed child? 

My experiences in the Intergroup Edu- 
cation Project conducted by the American 
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Council on Education, particularly that 
aspect of it for which Dr. Helen Hall 
Jennings served as consultant, proved to 
me that this can be done. 

It is to this aspect—the group picture 
—of what the classroom teacher can do 
to help the emotionally disturbed child— 
that I am going to limit my report. 

First of all, before I could help dis- 
turbed children, I had to find a way, not 
only of identifying who those children’ 
were, but also of determining a great deal 
about what things were causing the dis- 
turbance. I was concerned not only with 
the child who already manifested be- 
haviors of maladjustment, but also with 
the normal child who was suffering from 
unmet emotional needs which were caus- 
ing frustration that might eventually 
lead to such serious manifestations, if 
these needs remained unmet for long 
periods of time. 

Here in front of me sat a class of over 
thirty youngsters. Some were noisy, 
others quiet; some smiled, others appeared 
sad; some talked all the time, others never 
said a word; some accepted new things 
confidently, others were filled with con- 
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stant fears.' 


That’s what appeared on 
the surface. What about these children? 
This was their classroom for the rest of 
the year. This was the group of children 
each must work and play with for many 
weeks. What about this pupil society? 
Was it one in which each child could find 
a place for himself, in which learning 
would be facilitated for him, in which 
he would be comfortable? Was each 
child a real member of the group? Did 
he fit in? Did he feel a sense of belong- 
ing? To lack this could create real dis- 
turbance, so we went about finding out 
the answer to this important question. 
This is the way we did it: 

First: In order to determine the extent 
of acceptance and rejection within the 
pupil society of the classroom, I ad- 
ministered a sociometric test,’ followed 
by interviews in which children explained 
their reasons for choice of others. This 
revealed immediately which children were 
unchosen or rejected by their peers, and 
were excluded therefore from any child- 
initiated activity, lacked a sense of be- 
longing, were frustrated in their attempts 
to become a part of their peer group. 
This is an area of deep concern among 
teen-agers. Through the sociometric test 
I also discovered those children who were 
the natural leaders of this child society. 
Knowledge of this was of the utmost im- 
portance, because then I could seek the 
aid of these pupils in helping isolated 
children to become accepted by the group 
and I could watch the behavior of the 


1 Taba and Elkins, With Focus on Human Re- 
American Council on Education. 

2 Jennings, Sociometry in Group Relations, 
American Council on Education. 


lations. 


group as a whole with immeasurably new 
insight. 

From the interviews with children 
about their choices, I discovered many 
leads which helped me in my attempts 
to identify the causes of disturbances in 
children. One child was rejected because, 
“She’s babyish. She hits the kids. She’s 
like a little sister or brother—pestering 
all the time.” In my mind the question 
immediately became, why was she baby- 
ish? What disturbance was thwarting 
her development? Further investigation 
brought out such information as, “She 
says her mother spanks her every night if 
she has some homework to do. I don’t 
know if her stories are true or not, but I 
feel sorry for her. She never has enough 
to eat when we go on Scout picnics, and 
she never has enough money. Once she 
said her mother said we could come up. 
So we did. About five o’clock she made 
us run down the back way because her 
mother was coming up the front. It 
turned out that we weren’t supposed to 
be there. The way she tells, you’d think 
she’s being beaten all the time.” Follow- 
ing up such leads often gave us tangible 
evidence of reasons for children’s dis- 
turbances. 


Second: Children wrote com positions in 
answer to open questions. They wrote 
about their worries, their wishes, things 
that made them mad, and did so freely 
when they realized their confidences 
would never be disclosed. Comments 
showed that a financial plight of the 
family might be one source of anxiety: 
“My mother and father are separated and 
my mother’s having quite a hard time 
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to manage things,” or “I worry about 
what our family wants when things go 
wrong, and about making friends when 
I go on vacation or to school”. 


Another major concern is family health: 
“My first wish would be that my father’s 
back could be as good as it was before he 
hurt it.” Divorce, separation from 
parents, or adjustment to a new parent 
causes deep disturbance. “I wish I could 
live with my real mother”, wrote a 13 
year-old boy. 


Children kept diaries for two-day 
periods. These revealed much about the 
social lives of our children—the extent 
to which they engage in peer activity, or 
the extent to which the family does things 
together. We found that often these 
families do not engage in many activities 
as a unit. Even meals may be taken 
individually and therefore mealtimes 
would offer nothing in the way of social- 
izing. It became apparent that many 
children were left on their own, with 
little supervision, in after-school hours, 
with little community or adult planning 
for their activities; that their activities 
were planned at chance meetings, in 
which case many children were excluded 
from any of these activities. Young 
people who lived far from the rest of the 
community, who did not have the par- 
ticular skills valued by the group, were 
left out. Some children’s home tasks 
were so great that there was little time 
for peer associations. Perhaps both 
parents were employed and not in a recep- 
tive mood for association with children 
when they came home. Through such 
devices we discovered further reasons for 
our children’s plight. 


Third: I used sociodrama for discover- 
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ing the predicaments of our young people. 
By playing out the things that bothered 
them, children were given a chance to 
reveal the real difficulties they have in 
communicating with adults—their own 
parents, or their mother’s friends—or in 
managing younger siblings, whom they 
regard as pests, or simply knowing how 
to get attention from their parents. 

Fourth: Through interviews with par- 
ents I learned that some children ex- 
perienced little affection or security at 
home. 


One step-mother confessed that she has 
absolutely no affection for the boy, looks 
upon him as “just a boarder in my house”. 
She can’t force herself to like him be- 
cause she simply does not. Sometimes he 
puts his arm around her and kisses her, 
but she “can’t bear it to have him do 
that”. She concluded a long interview 
with, “I just don’t feel as if he belongs to 


me. 


Direct Observation 


These methods for indentifying dis- 
turbed children and their needs, when re- 
inforced by systematic and directed obser- 
vation, give the teacher a tangible way 
of going about this initial task. Dr. 
Louis Raths has developed such a tech- 
nique for directed observation on the part 
of teachers. He teaches them to recog- 
nize certain behavior patterns as indicat- 
ing possible disturbance, so that teachers 
begin to realize that the aggressive child 
is not just a pest who must be put in his 
place, but rather one who needs their 
help in meeting his emotional needs; so 
that they begin to realize that the with- 
drawn child, the very quiet model child 
of whom they say approvingly “days go 
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by and you'd never know he’s in the 
room”, may be in serious emotional dif- 
ficulty; so that they realize that the day- 
dreamer, the submissive child, the child 
who cries and whimpers at the slightest 
provocation, and the child who is psy- 
chosomatically ill may be in dire need 
of their real help. 

Once teachers learn to detect the emo- 
tionally disturbed child, another fascinat- 
ing job lies before them—that of deter- 
mining which unmet emotional needs are 
causing the frustration and insecurity 
which are manifested in his particular 
pattern of behavior. Teachers are given 
a way of recognizing the kinds of be- 
haviors which may indicate each of these 
needs. They see that children will even 
lie to gain a much-needed feeling of 
achievement. They learn to look at the 
business of lying and cheating and ex- 
cessive demands for praise, and ridicule 
of other’s work, and making of excuses, 
and boasting—all of which were harshly 
frowned upon as bad or nuisance be- 
haviors before—in a new light. They 
see that when these kinds of behaviors 
pile up, they may be an indication of a 
seriously unmet emotional need, which 
they as teachers can help to meet.* 


Helping Children as a Group 

Once we had learned to identify the 
disturbed children, their needs, their 
worries, their. fears, their problems, our 
next task was to build a real program 
for classroom learnings and activities 
which would help meet these needs. Some 
of the things I did were on an individual 
basis; others for the group as a whole. 

Techniques for helping children as a 


*Raths, An Application to Education of the 
Needs Theory. Bronxville, N. Y. 


group were, first, through the use of 
literature. I selected books and short 
stories in the light of what I had found 
out about these young people. Their 
difficulties seemed to fall into two large 
areas—family and peer _ relationships. 
Many of our children came from broken 
homes. Therefore, I found stories about 
such children’s problems, how they were 
solved, how these children made adjust- 
ments. We read stories about how 
children who were left out of groups 
learned to make themselves acceptable to 
others, how groups themselves learned to 
become sensitive to the needs of others. 

In the discussion which followed the 
reading of any story, I found that child- 
ren can often influence other children to 
a greater degree than can the teacher. 
I tried to guide the discussion but in no 
way attempted to force it. 

The excerpt which follows is from a 
verbatim report of a discussion in an 8th 
grade classroom.* It comes at a time 
of year when good rapport between pupils 
and teacher has already been established, 
when children feel secure in the knowl- 
edge that whatever they have to say will 
be accepted by teacher and peers; when 
the general atmosphere in the room is a 
comfortable, receptive one. ‘Mother in 
Mannville”, the story of an orphaned boy 
who invented a mother for himself, was 
read in connection with a study of family 
relationships. More than one half of the 
children in this class happened to come 
from homes in which the father or mother 
—or both—were missing. There hap- 
pened to be a high percentage of dis- 
turbed children in this group. Talking 
things out seemed helpful. 


* Literature for Human Understanding. Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 
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Question: Why do you think Jerry 
made up stories about an imaginary 
mother? 

Jane: An orphan misses his mother’s love. 
He made up an imaginary mother be- 
cause he missed her so much. 

Rosalie: It shows what an orphan’s Life is is 
like. A regular child has all the affec- 
tion. The boys and girls in this room 
get it anyway, so they don’t appreciate 
it. 

Chips: He did it to keep up his hopes. He 
wanted to be able to brag, to be like 
other kids. 

Bertha: He didn’t want their sympathy. 
Maybe he was afraid people would pity 
him if they knew he had no mother. 

Marlene: My mother died and I miss her 
terribly and I understand him. 

Rosalie: 1 understand why he made up a 
lie about his mother. Others talk 
about their mothers and you like to get 
a word in too about yours. People tell 
you things at home about your mother 
—they say good things and bad ones— 
and you don’t know what to think. 
So you create a wonderful mother that 
you are always proud to tell about. I 
know, because that’s what I do. 

Marlene: Rosalie makes up a mother, but 

I don’t make up anything. When the 


kids talk about their mothers, I feel - 


close to their mothers. 


Rosalie: How old were you when your 
mother died? 

Marlene: Eleven. 

Rosalie: Then you really knew your 
mother. But if she died when you 
were a tiny baby, . bet you’d make up 
things. 

Flora: Jerry wanted one so bad—the way 
I want a room. When I go downtown 
to see the pretty things I could have 
in my room, I make believe I have one 
and make up things I’d put in it. And 


about Rosalie and Marlene—I think 
Marlene wants 
doesn’t. 


to forget. Rosalie 
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Marlene: I don’t want to forget my 
mother. I want to remember her al- 
ways. 


June: Jerry said she sent him presents. 
He made up wonderful lies about her 
so people wouldn’t criticize her for not 
being good to him. That’s what Rose- 
alie does. 


Ella: It hurts to say someone is dead. It’s 
so blunt. You don’t think of people 
you knew that way—as being dead. 


Fiction, in the discussion of these prob- 
lems of young people, can serve many 
purposes. 

First: When children talk about a story 
in which the characters experience dilem- 
mas similar to theirs, they can express 
their feelings about their own situations 
without actually having to divulge that 
fact. A disturbed child is not forced to 
say, “I’m talking about myself.” He can 
pretend to the others that he is talking 
about a story character, and still be able 
to get his problem aired. 

Second: The child can consider the 
problem involved in a more objective 
manner than if the difficulty were his 
very own. He can look at all sides of the 
problem, at many points of view. Ob- 
jectivity would be more difficult, if not 
altogether impossible, if the problem 


_ under consideration were an immediate 


personal one. 


Third: Fiction can help set new goals 
for them, show them how changes can 
be made to achieve these goals, how peo- 
ple develop themselves to attain the end 
they desire, prepare them for facing dis- 
appointments, show them how to adjust 
to situations.* 


1 Elkins, “Students Face Their Problems,” The 
English Journal, Nov., 1949. 
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Through discussions, children could 
learn that their problems were not unique. 
It became “‘all right” then to discuss one’s 
problems. Sharing experiences became an 
important part of our program. 


Grouping 


A second method of helping our chil- 
dren dealt with grouping. Our disturbed 
children we often found lacked a sense 
of belonging and of achievement. Also, 
we had found that children had very little 
opportunity outside of school for peer as- 
sociation. That was why we planned 
many activities, many opportunities for 
working together within the school day. 
Usually we grouped children sociometri- 
cally. Even an unchosen child did choose 
others and we could put him in a situa- 
tion in which he could have close contact 
with others. 


Learning to work together closely in 
such groups was an important factor in 
their adjustment. Children who could 
find no other place to attach themselves 
could meet with some feeling of security, 
some sense of satisfaction in these small 
groups. Here they could learn to talk 
together, to communicate with each other, 
even if they had no other opportunity to 
do so anywhere else. Working in groups 
of varying sizes and for different pur- 
poses gave children a chance to assess each 
other, to know each other as something 
more than a name in the classroom. 

Also many children are fearful and 
timid in large-group situations. The girl 
with the little voice does not have to be 
urged to “speak up so everyone can hear” 
when this is something she cannot bear 
todo. The timid boy who cannot partici- 


pate in a large group may find it pleasant 
to do so here. The informality of the 
small group helps shed fears and invites 
Fears of all 
kinds are one major cause of disturbance, 
we found, and we make an effort to cut 
down fearful situations. Also, in a small 
group, every child has a chance to shine 
in some respect. The disturbed child of- 
ten lacks a sense of personal worth, of 
self-respect. 


more active participation. 


In a small group he may 
contribute something which is of value to 
the group, and he thus has a chance to 
develop self-respect, for others come to 
appreciate what he can do for them, what 
he can contribute to group success. 


Sociodrama 


A third therapeutic measure which we 
used is the sociodrama. Children can 
play out roles which are difficult for them 
to handle, can thus learn skill in handling 
them, can watch various ways other peo- 
ple have of tackling the same problem. 
During the discussions which follow, 
classmates help each other to see wherein 
they have succeeded and why. Through 
sociodrama children were given experience 
in learning how to talk to adults, how to 
behave in a new social situation. Here 
was a way children could learn to practice 
facing up to their problems. Here they 
could see that others feel the same way 
as they do, could give comforting reas- 
surance that experiences were common. 
Here they could pick up the knowledge 
and the techniques needed for solving a 
problem. Here they could practice how 
to handle new situations so that the fear- 
ful ones would have more confidence when 
they were required to engage in the situ- 
ation in real life. 
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One sociodrama we did concerned teen- 
agers who had younger siblings and who 
felt that parents loved the younger child 
more. In the role-playing situation, Bob, 
an 8th grade boy showed how he at- 
tempted to handle such a situation at 
home. In the discussion which followed 
the role playing, the children attempted 
to clarify some points: 


Gertrude: 1 don’t think your mother loved 
your little sister more, Bob. Your 
mothers think of the younger ones as 
babies, even when they are grown up 
and married, and they have that feel- 
ing of protection for them. She was 
just trying to protect the younger one. 


. Bob: But boys and girls who have younger 


sisters or brothers always have it hap- 
pen that parents love them more. Any 
boy or girl wants some of that love in- 
stead of just giving it all to the younger 
one. 

Dorothy: The younger ones should have 
more love. A little child has to have 
a lot of it. You can get by with less. 


Bob: Why does a mother always want the 
younger one to go with the older one? 


A boy likes to have friends without the 


younger one along. I know. I always 
have to take my younger sister along 


and she is a pest. I think my mother . 


loves her much more than me. They 
think everything she does is o.k. and 
everything that happens is my fault. 
Rita: Parents do make a mistake when 
they always blame things on the older 
child, but, Bob, I’m, sure your parents 
love you just as much as they love your 
little sister, but they don’t think they 
have to show it to youso much. Maybe 
they think you know it already. 
Wanda: You know what’s going to hap- 
pen, Bob? Just what happened with me 
and my sister. My sister thought I 
was a brat. She’d let me know what 
she thought too. And then I’d make 
it worse for her, because I was indig- 
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nant about the whole thing. Your sis- 
ter is going to become brattier and brat- 
tier the more you show her you think 
she is a nuisance. 

Bob: But my sister and I are nine years 
apart. If she gets burned, my mother 
says, “It’s your fault”. No matter 
what happens, it’s my fault. 

Wanda: That was true of us. Rena was 
always the pet. I was the black sheep. 
When we went to the store, my mother 
gave her the money to spend. When 
we did something, she got the praises. 
Never me. 

Peter: Bob’s mother loves both. She wants 
them to be together and have fun to- 
gether. If she loved only one, she’d 
want to keep them apart, or keep just 
the loved one near her, and she’d keep 
sending the other one off by himself. 


Lillian: Bob, when you were young you 
were the only one. Your mother gave 
you lots of attention. You were all 
she had. Now she has another child to 
take care of. She has so much to do. 
There is not the time for her to give 
your little sister the attention she used 
to give to you alone. She thinks it’s up 
to you to help. When you are going to 
the show, take your sister with you, and 
be nice to her. Then next time, you 
can bargain with her. Tell her you 
took her the last time, and you'll take 
her next, but this time you have to go 
alone. That sort of thing works with 
my sister. I don’t have any trouble. 


Bob: That wouldn’t work in my house. 
That kid is a pest. She can kick and 
tease me and no one will believe it 
when I tell them. 

Lillian: If you make believe you are con- 
fiding a secret in her ear—make your 
bargain a big secret between the two 
of you, it will work better. Read her 
stories too. All kids like stories. She'll 
mind you. Of course, you can’t start 
bargaining right away. Not at first. 
You'll have to take her lots of times; 

be good and kind, not just once, but 
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many times. Then when she likes the 
way you act toward her, she will agree 
to stay home so as not to make you 
angry. Now you are angry all the 
time. She has nothing to lose by mak- 
ing you a little angrier. If you don’t 
do something about it pretty soon, Bob, 
you will suffer for it. Wait till you 
start to take girls out. You will be 
sorry if you don’t do something about 
it now. 


Teacher-Pupil Planning 


A fourth technique is teacher-pupil 
planning. We found that many of our 
disturbed children have rarely had a 
chance in their young lives to express an 
opinion and have it accepted and acted 
upon, to give a choice and have it honored, 
to share in those important choices which 
make a difference in their own lives. 
These over-controlled children need the 
freeing experience of entering into ac- 
tivities that involve their expression of 
choice, their right to share. Teacher- 
pupil planning can help provide these ex- 
periences. For example, in a study of 
careers with an 8th grade, the children 
helped block out the kinds of questions 
they really wanted answers to. It changed 
the entire course of study in guidance. 
Children asked such questions as “How 
do people get to know what career they’d 
really like for themselves?” 

The feeling each child gets of being a 
person of worth, as he sees his opinions and 
suggestions accepted and acted upon, is 
one answer to his need. Children learn 
they can be resourceful in discovering 
new ways of getting information. Books 
will not give them the answer to this ques- 
tion in full. They decide upon interviews, 
first of people they know, and later of 


people in the fields in which they have 
become interested. They pool their find- 
ings, and each person’s contribution is 
carefully weighed and recorded, and 
brought to bear upon the final results. 
They decide that perhaps movies will have 
an answer to their questions, and to- 
gether we systematically seek such re- 
sources, learning how to run the projector, 
show films, glean from them bits of an- 
swers to our problem. We write to firms, 
industrial and professional, for informa- 
tion they may have to offer; we listen 
to the radio and trace up a clue; we go 
to the school nurse and janitor, to the 
nearby minister, to adjacent business con- 
cerns and offices and factories. We find 
that people, adults, accept us, even wel- 
come us, and are eager to answer our ques- 
tions. Such experiences are wonderful 
builders of those much-needed feelings of 
worth and self-respect. 


Learning to Read 


Furthermore, such techniques are help- 
ful for the child whose emotional disturb- 
ance is tied up with the business of learn- 
ing to read, for example. Our activities 
have become so varied that reading is not 
the only one that “counts”. Our activi- 
ties are so varied that every child has a 
chance to participate and to achieve in 
one way or another. He can maintain his 
self-respect, his sense of achievement, of 
personal worth in spite of one or many 
inefficiencies. He need not be deeply dis- 
turbed. He can gain achievement and re- 
spect in many other ways. Having thus 
gained security, he more readily can learn 
the skill that previously was accompanied 
by so great a disturbance. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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PARENTS, TOO, CAN MEET CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


ROBERT S. FLEMING 


One of the important phases of a recent study in psychosomatic medicine was a group which 
the investigator conceived of as a “parent-plus-teacher” group, in which both the parents and 
the teacher attempted to become sensitive to the nature of emotional needs and to meet the needs 
of the individual child. The results were rather striking, in that the children in the parent- 


plus-teacher group made more progress than other children in the study. 


Dr. Fleming, who is 


Professor of Education at the University of Tennessee, tells about it in this article. 


ARENTS are greatly concerned about 

the health of their children. Today 
much emphasis is being placed on the re- 
lationships which exist between physical 
illness and emotional needs of children. 
Doctors, teachers, phychologists, and 
others are becoming increasingly conscious 
of the nature of psychosomatic illness. 
It is well known today that illness is 
often made more intense by emotional 
factors. 

In a recent study carried out in a large 
elementary school in New York State," 
it was found that as teachers attempted 
to meet the emotional needs of children 

‘suffering from psychosomatic difficulties, 
their health became greatly improved. 
That is, there was a reduction in both 
frequency of illness, and in intensity of 
attacks. Also, it was found that their 
school attendance was improved and their 
progress in learning accelerated as teachers 
concerned themselves with such needs of 
children as the need for belonging, love 


* Robert S. Fleming. An Exploratory Study of 
the Effects of an In-Service Education Program on 
Children with Symptoms of Psychosomatic IIl- 
ness. 1949. Available. College of Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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and affection, economic security, achieve- 
ment and others. 

Teachers attempted to “meet” pupil’s 
needs as their primary responsibility. 
Emphasis was placed on creating situa- 
tions day-after-day which provided an 
opportunity for children to achieve, to 
talk out their fears, to free themselves of 
guilt, to develop a feeling of belonging, 
to experience needed love affection. 
A plan was developed for each child, 
based on his particular unfulfilled needs. 

Of equal importance was an additional 
feature of the investigation based on the 
assumption that as parents also attempt 
to meet the needs along with the teacher, 
greater progress is made than results as 
teachers work alone. 

A program was developed for parents 
similar to the teachers’ inservice program. 
Conferences were held with parents in a 
group each week. Here they became sen- 
sitive to the nature of basic emotional 
needs of children and to the consequences 
of unfulfilled needs. Attempts were made 
to help parents recognize that unfilfilled 
needs tend to cesuit in the physical illness, 
aggression, the lack of participation in 
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activities with other children and sub- 
missive acts. As parents were helped to 
understand factors which affect the child’s 
stability, they likewise began to identify 
ways in which they would help him be- 
come more secure. | 

Among the situations discovered which 
aggravated the stability of children were 
conditions such as: 


1. Parents over-conscious of report 
cards, high marks, academic 
achievement. 

2. Grandmothers or grandfathers who 
reside in the home, attempt to 
discipline or control the child 
creating a breach between parent 
and grandparent. 

3. Father being away from home large 
portion of time. 

4. Mother working. 

5. Family in which there is a marked 
difference in the age of children. 

6. Parent’s insistence upon special 
classes in music, dancing or art. 
(Out of school classes). 

7. Parent’s oversensitivity to child’s 
health. 

8. Parent causing the child to become 
over dependent upon parent. 

9. Parent’s crowded social life. 


Attempts were made to work out with 
parents specific things parents might do, 
and might avoid doing, in an effort to 


meet the child’s needs. 


This program 
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varied from child to child. For example, 
if a child was found to need to achieve, 
numerous ways for parents to create situa- 
tions in which the child could achieve 
were planned. Effort was made to help 
parents recognize the need for consistency 
in working with children over a period 
of time. 

The results of this study revealed that 
children whose parents and teachers at- 
tempted to meet their needs made more 
improvement in their health than pupils 
made whose therapy was limited to 
teachers. A medical doctor examined 
the children at the beginning of the in- 
vestigation and again at the close of the 
experimental period. The physician did 
not know which children were in the 
parent plus teacher group. Careful 
records were kept concerning the child’s 
progress. 

As parents and teachers study children, 
share information about the child and 
develop a plan for working daily in a 
consistent manner with them, significant 
improvement may be brought about. 

The day has passed when the teacher 
working alone in the school, or the parent 
working alone in the home, can bring 
about maximum progress for the child. 
Teachers and parents working coopera- 
tively increase their effectiveness to a sig- 
nificant degree. 


“The more adults you get to know, the more you will realize that they are not alike. 


Each one is different, like children.” —Jennifer Owsley (age 11), A Handy Guide to 
Grownups. 


(Random House). 
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DRAMATIC SKETCHES: A NEW APPROACH TO TEACHING 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


BY 


REVA A. GERSTEIN “ 


Dr. Gerstein is Director of Program for the Canadian Mental Health Association (formerly 


the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Canada). The dramatic sketches she describes 
were prepared by the American Theater Wing Community Plays in collaboration with the 
National Association for Mental Health. For further information concerning the plays write 
to the National Association for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


N experiment in human relations 
education was tried recently in 
Toronto. One evening last January, an 
audience of nine hundred citizens invited 
by seven Home and School Associations 
along with forty professional people in- 
cluding psychiatrists, pediatricians, psy- 
chologists, social workers, economists, 
recreational workers and educators assem- 
bled by the Canadian Mental Health Asso- 
ciation, came together to learn about hu- 
man relations. 

Audience participation on a scale rarely 
attempted was stimulated. After seeing 
Nora Stirling’s play “Scattered Showers”, 
one of a special series called TEMPERATE 
ZONE, vividly presented by the Midland 
Players, the audience was prepared for the 
discussion period to follow. It was 
stressed that the resource leaders were not 
there to provide all the answers but to 
stimulate the group to share their experi- 
ences, and to begin to work through their 
problems together. Following this, the 
overflow audience broke into twenty dis- 
cussion groups, each with a professional 
leader and a recorder. 

The play dealt with an hour in the lives 
of three young mothers who meet acci- 
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dentally in a park near a quiet stream. 
One is not overly bright and dictatorial, 
the second intellectually confused, and the 
third relaxed and warm. The audience 
was asked to imagine the presence of three 
pre-school children on the stage, and the 
simple plot revolved around the treatment 
accorded each child by his respective 
mother. 


Preparing for the Meeting 


Preparation for the meeting was divided 
between the Home and School Associa- 
tion and the Canadian Mental Health 
Association. The Home and School Asso- 
ciation carried the heavy load of responsi- 
bility, publicizing the meeting, engaging 
the Midland Players and ushering the large 
audience after the play into twenty dif- 
ferent settings in the building. Discus- 
sion groups were located in*the audito- 
rium, gallery, gymnasium, lunchroom, 
and a few classrooms. 

In preparation, the Canadian Mental 
Health Association called a meeting of 
between forty and fifty professional 
workers. These workers, interested in 
community mental health, came from 
academic and clinical offices. The multi- 
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disciplined nature and cooperative spirit 
of the professional persons interested in 
participating in the project were inspira- 
tional. Discussion among the leaders cen- 
tered around the format, the mechanics, 
and the goals of the discussion groups. It 
was decided that it would be highly de- 
sirable to re-convene the audience after 
the discussion period, but it was felt that 
maneuvering 900 people both to and from 
the auditorium was not feasible. It was 
unanimously expressed that the atmos- 
phere of the groups should be highly per- 
missive, accepting and non-authoritarian, 
with a few loosely-defined guide-lines, 
such as “Did you like the play?”, “What 
did you get out of it?”, “Was it true to 
life?”, and “Do you like this kind of pro- 
gram?”. A brief resume at the conclu- 
sion of the discussion was felt desirable. 
The leaders felt that their professional 
backgrounds were to be of secondary im- 
portance to their role as discussion leaders 
with a view to seeking as much audience 
participation as possible. Recording ob- 
servers and roving observers were assigned, 
and a brief appraisal sheet to be filled in 
by members of the discussion groups was 
formulated. 


Analyzing the Record 


From 502 record forms filled in by 
members of the discussion groups, the fol- 
lowing data were compiled: The audience 
consisted of 83 per cent mothers, 11 per 
cent fathers, and 6 per cent others. Of 
the respondents 95 per cent expressed a 
favorable response to the play and 92 per 
cent expressed a favorable response to the 
group discussion. Only 4 per cent ex- 


pressed a dislike of the group discussion 
method, and preferred a “name speaker” 


without audience participation. 


In analyzing a sample of 152 records, 
it was found that 27 per cent of the re- 
spondents had one child, 41 per cent had 
two children, 19 per cent had three, and 
13 per cent had four or more. Studying 
the age distribution of these children, we 
find 27 per cent were the parents of chil- 
dren under §, and 47 per cent had chil- 


dren between 6 and 13 years. This would 


indicate that 74 per cent of the audience 
were the parents of children in public 
school or under, which is to be expected 
from a Home and School audience. Of 
the total number of respondents 15 per 
cent were parents of children between 
14 and 19 years, which summated means 
that 90 per cent of the sample group were 
parents of school children. 


In analyzing comments made with re- 
gard to the play, it is interesting that only 
two persons took exception to it. One 
referred to the use of profanity (stressing 
the singular use of the word “hell”’), and 
the other felt that a home setting rather 
than a country setting would have been 
desirable. An overwhelming number, i.c., 
98 per cent of those answering, spoke in 
favor of the play. 


Many persons pointed up certain techni- 


‘cal difficulties, such as the desirability of 


smaller groups, preferably 20 in each, the 
need to assure good hearing and comfort- 
able seating arrangements. Others felt 
that the time allowed for the discussion 
(three quarters of an hour) should be ex- 
tended, or that discussions should be held 
more frequently. 
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Aside from technical difficulties, sev- 
eral other opinions were expressed with 
regard to the leadership of the group. 
For example, 35 persons were disappointed 
because “they had not received concrete 
suggestions and answers with regard to 
how to handle children”; two stated “I 
did not change my opinions or attitudes— 
I should have liked more direction and 
less random chat.” 

The discussion leadership also came in 
for a frank appraisal. From 54 persons, 
criticisms ranged from the discussion be- 
ing too general to being too specific; a 
lack of proper pulling together of discus- 
sion at the end of the period; need for the 
discussion leaders to learn to better cope 
with the person in the group who at- 
tempts to “hog” the stage. There was 
also expressed a desire for private talks 
with the experts and to have experts act 
“like experts”. 

However, the great bulk of responses 
were overwhelmingly positive and enthu- 
siastic. There were 105 persons who 
phrased their comments in superlatives, 
such as “give me more evenings like this,” 
“it was marvelous,” “one of the most 
exciting evenings I ever had”. Others 
were more specific, such as, “it gave much 
food for thought and will be remem- 
bered”, “it gives us a chance to express 
our own opinions and learn by that”, 
“more of them for our sake” (from a 
teacher), “other people’s ideas are help- 
ful,” and “it gave one a chance to think 
for oneself and to make comparisons.” 


An Appraisal Session 


Following the meetings, an appraisal 
session was called by the Canadian Mental 
Health Association. Once again, the pro- 
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fessional persons, after long working days, 
along with representatives of the Home 
and School Association, came together to 
talk. All voiced enthusiasm about the 
project, but differences of opinion were 
freely expressed. The schism between 
those who felt that answers should have 
been given to the participants, rather than 
questions, stimulated in a permissive at- 
mosphere, was clearly revealed. The dis- 
cussion helped to clarify certain as yet 
unresolved problems, such as the basic 
differences between a one-night program 
and a series of programs; the place for a 
panel of speakers; the effects of having a 
heterogeneous audience; and the obvious 
different opinions of what should be the 
role of the “expert” and the “leader”, 
and what is meant by “parent education”. 

One of the roving reporters who sat 
in on 9 out of the 20 groups expressed 
himself in this way: 

“Parents develop unconscious defenses 
to protect their self-created image of 
themselves as good mothers or fathers 
that cannot be pierced by a few well- 
chosen dicta from an expert. The discus- 
sion groups provide an arena where no 
individual parent feels threatened. The 
group affords each parent the security of 
seeing other parents beset by the same 
problems, and the group points new ways 
and provides the social sanction which 
makes it easier for each parent to redirect 
herself along the lines approved by the 
group. 

“This process takes times and one ses- 
sion is only a significant beginning. This 
to my mind was the major accomplish- 
ment of Wednesday night. It was a suc- 
cessful demonstration and an arousing of 
parental interest.” 
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What did we as professional people learn 
from this experience? Many exciting 
conclusions were reached, such as: that 
scientists Can participate in team-work in 
a community project; that we have much 
to learn from such experiences; that sci- 
entists and citizens can work together; 
that we, as professional workers, have 
need to become more aware of the refine- 
ments and skills required in good dis- 
cussion leadership; that dramatic sketches 
such as “Scattered Showers” provide an 
excellent vehicle for education and dis- 
cussion; and that we as conscious edu- 
cators in the field of human relations 
were arriving at the same conclusions 
as those expressed at the Midcentury 
White House Conference last December. 
Conference quotes, such as: “all through 
the Conference came warnings against 
scaring young parents with scientific 
theories, and plans for more team-work”’; 


“the feelings for children on the part of 
parents and professional people are more 
important than the techniques they use”; 
“attitudes in giving advice are more im- 
portant than the advice given”; “it is 
the feeling of the experts that we must 
use what knowledge we do have, as long 
as we use it with caution and responsi- 
bility”; “let us shy away from dealing 
out a tidy list of techniques, as so many 
before them have tried to do”; had exact 
facsimilies in the discussion before and 
after the main event in Toronto. 

In summary, may we point to the 
“Scattered Showers” project as a shining 
example of team-work at both professional 
and citizen levels, with a conscious effort 
throughout to ippraise old methods, to 
pioneer and experiment with new ones, 
with a view to becoming better teachers, 
parents, citizens, and students in the 
complex field of human relations. 


CLASSROOM TEACHER AND THE DISTURBED CHILD 


(Continued from page 73) 


There are other important elements 
which the classroom teacher can develop 
to aid the emotionally disturbed child. 
Rapport between teacher and pupils as 
well as among pupils themselves, plus a 
permissive atmosphere, is another essential 
in the therapeutic program. The teacher’s 
friendliness and warmth to children, after- 
school chats with children, sharing of 
similar experiences with them; parties for 
relaxation, soothing music, creation of a 
feeling of “ali-cightness” to make mis- 
takes—these are some of the things that 
help make an atmosphere in which chil- 
dren can work and grow. Flexible, rather 
than rigid standards for achievement, di- 
verse assignments to fit needs of children, 


a real recognition of children’s interests, 
are other ways by which we can build 
such an atmosphere. 

The children were free to accept help 
from other children, for this was all right 
too. They were permitted to talk about 
their fears, and we took a great deal of 
time to prepare for any new experience, 
so that they would not fear it. Calmness 
on the part of the teacher, plenty of 
laughter, much reassurance, many offers 
of protection, all these things brought 
security to the insecure child. 

In these ways, we have tried to make 
our curriculum, our techniques, our pro- 
cedures meet the children’s need for emo- 
tional security. 
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EN in all ages and all lands have 
known that music has powers to in- 
fluence the human mind. Primitive 
witch doctors chant their incantations. 
Armies throughout history have been in- 
spired with martial music. Mothers have 
always lulled babies to sleep with lullabies. 
Everyone recognizes the truth of Con- 
greve’s famous line: “Music has charms 
to soothe the savage breast.” 

Yet it is only within the past few 
years that scientists have confirmed 
music’s great influence on human psy- 
chology—and are putting it to work as 
a servant of man. 

Psychologists, now know that music 
can create and. change moods. They 
know that when we express ourselves in 
music, we relieve our emotional pressures. 
They also know that properly used, music 
can relieve tension, reduce fatigue, stim- 
ulate passions, quiet anger, stir us to 
action, soothe us to sleep and modify our 
moods almost as we choose. 

This .knowledge is being put to work 
to help us maintain emotional balance in 
a world of tensions caused by anxiety, 
fast-paced living and unrest. 

The American Music Conference, 
which has made a study of the findings 


of scientists and psychologists who have 


investigated the effect of music on indi- 
viduals, says music can make life easier 
and more pleasant for anyone. It re- 
quires only an interest in pursuing music 


_as a means of self-expression and applying 


new-found psychological principles. 
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MUSIC AND TODAY’S CHILDREN 


THE AMERICAN MUSIC CONFERENCE 


But the most profitable future for 
music as a psychological support lies in 
the effect musical training has been found 
to have on the development of children. 

Just as with adults, the child needs a 
form of self-expression. The proper 
balance of his personality depends upon it. 
A wholesome outlet for his emotions can 
keep him out of a lot of trouble he might 
otherwise get into by seeking an outlet in 
other ways. 

In molding the psychological makeup 
of the child’s personality, music has been 
found to have many important benefits. 
It teaches the child that he must work to 
get what he wants because to make music 
that will satisfy him he must concentrate 
and strive for it. There is no such thing 
as “almost right” in playing music— 
anything but the correct note is wrong. 
Music also gives the child a better faculty 
for working with people and accepting 
the necessity of adjusting to a group. 
Because it is creative and imaginative, it 
develops a capacity for abstract thinking. 
The ability to play music has always been 
recognized as important to the child’s 
social success, so it helps him learn to 
mingle with others. 

School bands and orchestras can con- 
tribute different values to different types 
of children, according to the AMC. In- 
herently anti-social children learn to enjoy 
cooperating with others. Extreme intro- 
verts are brought out of their self-im- 
mersion through the spirit of teamwork 
generated by school orchestras and bands. 
Extreme extroverts and “poor sports” 
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learn to sublimate themselves in the same 
team spirit. Performance with a band 
gives all children an increased confidence 
in themselves and their abilities. 

All of these advantages gained from 
musical training combine to make a child 
a better rounded, happier person. 

There are many notable examples of 
music’s effect on socially disorganized 
children. One grade school child had 
completely withdrawn herself from the 
activities of her schoolmates. Dorothy 
was sullen to everyone and had a nasty 
temper. Probably her personality was 
attributable to the disrupted home from 
which she came. In the 7th grade, she 
was induced to play a clarinet. At first, 
she was almost completely disinterested 
and played only to avoid other tasks. 
However, she soon began to develop a 
real interest. Her disposition began to 
improve because she had found something 
that made her happy. As her disposition 
improved, she became more popular with 
her classmates. Her other studies, which 
had been suffering because of her disin- 
terest, also began to improve. In two 
years, even her IQ had jumped 10 points. 
There ha been no other obvious change 
in her environment to account for the 
changes in her. 


There are countless cases where a child’s 
school work has improved after he has 
taken up music. AMC explains that 
music study develops powers of concentra- 
tion and creates attention to detail, either 
of which may have been the poor student’s 
weak points. Most important, however, 
is the psychological effect the music has. 
Many children desperately need to feel 
that they are wanted, to learn they can 


achieve something on their own, or to 
find a socially acceptable outlet for their 
inner feelings. For one child, music 
provides one of these benefits, for another 
child, one or two or all three. But for 
nearly everyone, music study’s beneficial 
influences can be so great they are quickly 
recognized by teachers and parents. 

Another example of music’s influence 
on a child’s personality is fourteen-year- 
old Jean, completely spoiled and insistent 
upon her own way. She was very intel- 
ligent but so restless she couldn’t con- 
centrate on anything. She loved gayety 
and people but only so long as they treated 
her as their superior. When she began 
to play a violin, she calmed down and 
eventually learned to concentrate. She 
lost most of her insistence on having 
everything her own way when she found 
that she could contribute a lot to the 
school orchestra but that others also had 
something to contribute and the right to 
do so. 
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Educators are becoming increasingly 
aware of the need to include music in 


every child’s school curriculum. They 
now recognize that musical training is 
too important in the proper development 
of all children to confine it to those who 
can afford to pay extra for it. Eight 
percent of the children in this country 
today receive reasonably adequate musi- 
cal training as a part of their school cur- 
ruculum, according to a national AMC 
survey. With the tremendous contri- 
butions music can make to the mental 
and emotional well-being of everyone, 
educators and parents’ groups working 
with AMC are striving toward the day 
when it will be available to every child 
as a basic part of his school experience. 
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E need to think today about what 
is happening to the 9, 10, 11, and 
12 year olds in the field of mass media— 
comics, movies, radio, television. It is to 
be hoped that we can work out concrete, 
constructive suggestions: that we may 
find ways toward better use of mass 
media, toward better programs for chil- 
dren. 


Far too many adults are saying, “Chil- 
dren are not like what they use to be.” 
Basically, they are the same as in the so- 
called “good old days,” but the world is 
so different—it is now so big, so far 
reaching! 

Adults are trying hard to encompass 
the concepts of this 1951 world. We 
know it is different from the one in which 
we had our childhood. As we watch our 
children play in the backyard, on the 
neighborhood street, we no longer see 
them as little citizens in the community. 
We know they must be thought of as the 
little citizens of the whole world. It is 
not enough to know there is a crisis today. 
We need to do something about it! We 
know that we need the power that rests 
in children, for children are doers. They 
have an eagerness to experiment, to know 
why and how. This very eagerness has 
been demonstrated in the way that chil- 


* Introductory statement before the afternoon 
workshop on “Dramatic Play Through Mass 
Media,” annual conference of the Play Schools ; 
Association, New York City, April 14, 1951. 
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COMICS, MOVIES, RADIO, TELEVISION—-AND THE NINE 
TO TWELVE YEAR OLDS* 


BY 
ROWENA SHOEMAKER 


PLAY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK CITY 


dren have taken over movies, comics, 
radio, and now the sister medium, tele- 
vision. It is all part of the drive of 
children to grow, to learn to be part of 
the adult world and still retain rights in 
their own world. Children like new 
things. Radio and television have most 
definitely met a need whether we as adults 
like it for them or not. Mass media are 
with us and we cannot resist—the chii- 
dren won’t let us! 


Dr. former president of 
Smith College, once said to a graduating 
class, ““Go out and face your new job with 
an open mind, but not so open that your 
brains fall out.” Viewpoints must not 
be so fixed that there is no possible chance 
to investigate new and sometimes better 
ideas. We must be ready to receive the 
new ideas of our new world. 

Television, because it is the baby of 
mass media, is more on the firing line 
than radio, movies, or comics. Thirty 
years ago we were saying the same things 
about the then baby radio medium—that 
it was breaking up the home, had bad 
effect on children, etc. We still hear 
murmurs of this today, but not the extent 
of the television hysteria. I am optimis- 
tic about the future of television and 
radio. It is a potent force in our work 
with children. 

Now what to do about it? Perhaps it 
would be helpful to us if we review briefly 
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some of the findings. The surveys and 
research projects conducted country-wide 
by the industries themselves, plus Federal, 
state, and city governments, plus organi- 
zations, foundations, and even individuals 
are countless. The cost alone of such re- 
search indicates the awareness of all who 
are concerned with children. 
ample: 

1. 500,720,000 copies of comics were 
sold last year. This does not take into 
account the number passed on to count- 
less others to read. Can we deny the 
existence of this medium? 

2. In California it was learned through 
a survey that children on the average 
spend 224% hours a week watching tele- 
vision. 

3. In a nearby suburb of New York 
City a survey was made to show the 
effects of television on homework and 
school work. In this particular com- 
munity the relationship within the home 
was proved to be at fault. Television 
had taken over! The parents had failed 
to set controls within the home as to 
regular meal time, bed time, outdoor 
recreations, etc. Children simply “went 
to town” on a rich diet of a new expe- 
rience! 


For ex- 


One of the librarians in the same com- 
munity was deeply troubled over a cer- 
tain boy who did not come into the 
library after the home acquired a tele- 
vision set. About two months later he 
strolled in and said, “Hi, what’s good in 
the last couple of months?” A good 
habit had reestablished itself—the novelty 
of television had dimmed. 

Mass media are part of our culture. 
These are some of the questions we need 
to think through today: 

1. How can we as parents and teachers 
best use mass media? 

2. Do you believe there is any relation- 
ship between crime comics, crime radio 
and television programs and juvenile 
delinquency? 

3. What have you already observed of 
the effects of dramatic play of mass 
media? 

4. Do we know enough about the 
various programs that children like? Do 
we know why they like them? 

5. Are we thinking enough in terms of 
the effects on individual children? 

6. What can we learn from children 


that will help us in planning with them— 
not for them? 


“What Would You Do If?” is the 
title of a series of film strips prepared 
by the Metropolitan School Study Council, 
§25 West 120th Street, New York, the 
newest one of which is called “One Day 
With Billy.” The film strip is designed 
to be used both with adults and with 
children. Through it, the Council be- 
lieves, should come “a deeper understand- 


ing of the psychological tie between 
rejection and aggressive behavior re- 
sponse.” Moreover, children themselves . 
can be taught some of the basic truths 
of human behavior: “Youngsters can be 
taught to understand themselves and 
their fellows and to follow paths that 


will generally improve human relations 
in their own worlds.” 


The filmstrip is 
in color. 
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TEACHERS FAVOR SCHOOL TELEVISION 


CHOOL teachers are in favor of 

bringing television into the classroom 
as an educational tool, according to a 
study conducted at the University of 
Cincinnati, the report of which was re- 
cently released by Dr. Raymond Walters, 
president of the University. 

The University of Cincinnati scholar- 
ship study, provided by a grant of the 
Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, was 
made by Russel Helmick, principal-on- 
leave from Holmes High School, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 


Helmick’s study, conducted over a 
period of months, was a survey of the 
opinions and attitudes of teachers and 
educators in the Cincinnati area towards 
the potential uses of television in re- 
lation to education. Helmick arrived 
at conclusions and recommendations of 
his study by interview with 694 educators. 

As a preliminary step to submitting the 
questionnaire to educators, “in-school” 
television programs were telecast to a 
selected group of educators to get their 
reaction to the actual use of television 
as a teaching tool. 

Crosley Broadcasting’s Cincinnati sta- 
tion, WLW-T, telecast four programs on 
different days to a selected audience of 
teachers and pupils in 14 schools. Titled 
“Look-Learning,” the programs were de- 
. signed to demonstrate the different uses 
which could be made of television as a 
teaching aid. The programs were planned 
to get authentic educator reaction to the 
actual use of television as a teaching tool. 

A general summarization of educator 
reaction to the 17 questions forming the 
study reveals that 92 per cent of those 
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questioned feel there is a place in the 


. educational program for television pro- 


grams designed for school use. 

Current events leads the list of sub- 
jects which can best be supplemented in 
instruction by television programs, the 
study reveals. Foreign languages and 
mathematics were low on the list. 

Television will be more widely used 
than radio as an educational tool, was the 
conclusion of 60 per cent of educators 
questioned, although only 20 per cent of 
those questioned thought television would 
be more widely used than film projection 
as a supplementary teaching aid. 

The study brings out the fact that a 
majority of educators will be willing to 
assist in the planning of television-educa- 
tion programs; that 82 per cent of those 
questioned favor the placement of tele- 
vision sets in school to utilize fully a 
planned educational-television program. 

That the school budget should be used 
to purchase these television sets was the 
opinion of 79 per cent of educators ques- 
tioned, the study shows. 

Programs ranging in length from 15 
minutes to an hour per day were sug- 
gested by educators as the time in which 
an effective use of television as a supple- 
mentary teaching aid could be made. 

In answer to how the cost of television- 
education programs should be met, 58 
per cent replied that restricted sponsor- 
ship by firms and businesses offering 
recognized services and products would 
meet with approval, ten per cent believed 
unlimited sponsorship would be desirable, 
while 26 per cent believed the station 
should assume the entire cost as a public 
service. 
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Special television programs directed to 
the parent and taxpayer were favored 
by 84 per cent of the 694 educators 
questioned, and 65 per cent favored the 
televising of high school athletic events 
as a further means of bringing the school 
and its work closer to the public. 

In the televising of athletic events, 53 
per cent of the educator panel believed 
the school athletic association should re- 
ceive some compensation for the privilege. 
Again, the majority of educators, 63 per 
cent, believed that some form of restricted 
advertising would be permissible in the 
televising of an athletic event. 

The educator panel found 74 per cent 
of its number favoring an adjustment 


of class schedules to take advantage of 


the television-education programs. 

Only 21 per cent of the educator panel 
favored any type of daily detailed in- 
struction type television program, and 
only 42 per cent favored a weekly pro- 
gram of the same type. However, a tele- 
vision program of a weekly supplementary 
instruction type was favorable to 84 per 
cent of the panel. 

Certain recommendations are made by 
Russel Helmick in evaluating the results 
of his study. Because there is a manifest 
desire on both the part of the educator 
and television industry to use the medium 
to the best advantage in providing supple- 
mentary material for education, a program 
development on broad content should be 
implanted, Helmick recommends. 

Also, a long period of experimentation 


will be required before television can 
become a vital factor in educational plan- 
ning, Helmick states. He recommends 
the elementary school, where there is less 
subject emphasis and a more pupil- 
centered curriculum, as the appropriate 
place for the experimentation. 


High on the list of recommendations 
stemming from Helmick’s study is the 
formation of an_ education-television 
council. The council, composed of 
teachers, parents, pupils, and representa- 
tives of the television industry, would 
study the chief educational needs of 
children that can be best supplied by 


television. 


Since most educators tend to be con- 
servative, a continuing effort should be 
made to acquaint teachers with television, 
the study also points out. To make tele- 
vision more flexible in its educational use, 
existing educational films should be pooled 
for telecasting. Such a “film pool” would 
be especially welcome to the smaller school 
systems, Helmick believes. 

* Helmick’s final recommendation is con- 
cerned with the cost of television-educa- 
tion programming. Since educators are 
not certain as to the character of advertis- 
ing which might be used to pay the cost, 
Helmick recommends that a program of 
research be set up not only to determine 
what type of advertising would be ac- 
ceptable, but also to examine other means 
of financing the television-educational 
programs. 
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SUMMER PLAY GROUPS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN* 


BY 


ADELE S. MOSSLER 


DIRECTOR, PLAY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK CITY 


UMMER, whether for urban, sub- 
urban, small town or rural families, 
brings a holiday spirit, change in routines, 
more out-of-door life. For children at 
home there can and should be new ex- 
periences related to the time of year and 
the unique advantages as well as limita- 
tions of the season. Let us consider 
group experiences for young children, 3 
to 8 year olds, who stay at home. For 
those who have attended school, the sum- 
mer may differ totally from the half or 9 
to 3 winter day school, even if the only 
differences are that attendance is optional 
and the program entirely flexible in rela- 
tion to individual group interests and 
needs. Some school-age children may 
never have been members of informal 
play groups after school. This may be 
true of the younger ones, too, though the 
summer for a large percentage may be a 
continuation of their year-round groups. 
However, many a family sends a 4-year 
old to a summer group for the first time 
in preparation for entering school. 
Reasons for sending children in the 
vacation season to day nurseries, nursery 
schools, play schools, home or day camps 
are many. For the working parent there 
is an economic must, often requiring 
maximum hours of all day care, however 
young the child. For some, half a day 
suffices, while others benefit from the full 


* Address at the Biennial Conference of the 
National Association for Nursery Education, New 
York City, March 9, 1951. 
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day, 9 to 4, or thereabouts. The com- 


mercial, educational, or social agency 
would do well to study both family and 
child needs in setting its hours of service. 


Role of the Play Center 
The play center should: 


1) Be a means of strengthening family 
patterns. By the time a child enters a 
center, the family, we hope, will have 
given him a sense of trust and independ- 
ence; the leader can help to augment what 
the home has been able to do. With 
older children the center can be highly 
effective in providing opportunities to 
achieve. 

2) Be a place for each child to develop 
his unique capacities. 

3) Furnish real life situations for 
learning to be a member of a group 
through informal association with one’s 
peers, day in and day out. 

4) Help in the growth toward emo- 
tional and social maturity through testing 
one’s abilities, making judgments, co- 
operating with others, and assuming re- 
sponsibility at one’s developmental level 
by using the physical and human en- 
vironment. 


There are some fundamental criteria 
for setting up and conducting such cen-. 
ters, regardless of locale, age of children, 
or type of auspices. 

We shall consider first the most obvious 
—the place where the summer play group 


is held. This will differ widely. In 
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cities, buildings will furnish the home for 
such ventures—schools, housing projects, 
churches, settlements, Y’s, sometimes re- 
converted houses and stores. In a mi- 
grant camp, revamped barns were used. 
In one suburban area the facilities were 
the recreation rooms of a beach club. 
Sometimes a park: is the center. The 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth recommends that appropriate 
public bodies establish minimum stand- 
ards for licensing or authorization with 
respect to plant, program, and staff for 
all child care and -re-school groups. If 
your community or state has no such 
code, the one in New York City is an 
excellent guide. Many communities are 
working toward a licensing plan. In 
New York City a license is required to 
operate centers for children up to 6, and 
hopefully this will be extended to the 8 
year level, for the needs of young children 
differ only in degree. These provisions 
cover sanitation, ventilation, safety, fire 
hazard, size and number of rooms, health 
including medical examinations, care of 
food and its preparation. The code in- 
dicates, as well, the quality and amount 
of leadership, the emotional climate and 
the educational framework via routines 
and equipment for the good living of 
children offered by the informal cur- 
riculum. 


Special Problems 


A few special problems repeat them- 
selves often enough to require attention. 
Apparently in summer there is a tendency 
to register larger numbers than constitute 
a good group—perhaps because attend- 
ance is not compulsory and absences may 


be large, or because it is assumed that in- 


formal activities are easier to direct. The 
first factor needs to be considered, and 
an estimate arrived at as to the relation of 
registration to attendance. The second 
is quite fallacious unless one plans only 
crafts or organized games, with emphasis 
on the activity. The informal group 
means choices—choice emphasizes the in- 
dividual both as to his interests, himself, 
and as to his developing relationships with 
others. This requires careful guidance, 
and even the most skillful leader cannot 
use herself productively with large num- 
bers. With young children, 3’s and 4’s, 
there is even greater need for small 
groups; we count on two adults for 15 
children. With children from 5 on, we 
suggest no more than 20 in the all day 
group, and 2 leaders. 

Another consideration is indoor and 
outdoor space. The latter is especially 
desirable for summer use. Some projects 
plan for a completely outdoor program. 
Here, too, there are certain specific cri- 
teria to be applied and questions such as 
these are pertinent. 

Is the site one which requires travel? 
What means of transportation is used? 
For the age group is this beyond their 
physical and emotional capacity in terms 
of strain and relaxation? Young chil- 
dren, 3, 4, and 5 years old, and even 6, in 
groups do best by going to nearby wading 
pools or unfrequented park or picnic 
areas. Crowds are exciting and tiring. 
The group itself is a stimulating expe- 
rience. To a young child a nearby park 
is preferable to one an hour’s travel away. 
Those who conduct projects in cities, 
parents too, are often eager to get children 
out of the city for the day, but this needs 
to be carefully considered in light of what 
has been said. 
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Sometimes a leader’s decision in taking 
even a neighborhood trip is based on in- 
adequate knowledge of what a 5 year old 
is like. One such well meaning person 
found a point of interest 15 blocks away 
—about 45 minutes walk for her children 
in the hot summer—30 street crossings! 
Besides the exhaustion, one wonders why 
the pet shop around the corner, which 
the children had never visited, could not 
have been a happier, more all-around re- 
warding expedition than the more remote 
one with its attendant strains. 


Shelter 


Shelter is another essential in the out- 
doors. No “camp” site should be se- 


lected that does not provide against 
weather and which does not have com- 
fortable and sanitary places for caring for 
food, eating, proper toilet and drinking 
facilities, and a quiet spot for rest, par- 


ticularly for the youngest children. If 
the entire program is to take place here, 
some kind of room, cabin, recreation 
quarters are desirable for alternating ac- 
tivities and giving variety to the program. 

Another essential element for the out- 
door day camp is an adequate home base. 
There may be days when weather makes 
it unwise even to leave the home com- 
munity. Some groups faced with such 
days have taken children to movies all 
day for shelter—the kind of picture being 
purely chance. Others have used their 
busses for riding around, and still others 
have gathered children into one large gym 
or assembly for sings and games. Young 
children cannot be herded together with- 
out planning for long hours. All these 
activities have their place, but how much 
of each, what kind of moving picture to 


see, and the relation of rainy day interests 
to the whole program should be a part of 
the basic planning of the responsible 
operating leadership. Thought must be 
given to good rainy day programs which 
take into account the wellbeing of the 
child and the tensions when children must 
be indoors all day. I have known sum- 
mers when it has rained for two weeks, 
and have seen the effect on a group. In 
other words, there needs to be a home 
base for emergency conditions, even with 
the outdoor camp, suited to the needs of 
the age group. 

Although the away-from-town day 
camp will probably not be equipped as the 
basic building centered play group, it 
needs rooms sufficient for the individual 
groups to meet, to have adequate lunch, 
rest and sanitary facilities, and it should 
be supplied with a minimum of equip- 
ment and play materials. Contrariwise, 
the well equipped building centered proj- 
ect needs within it or adjacent or acces- 
sible to the age level of the group, ap- 
propriate, equipped and shaded outdoor 
space. Just because it is summer, let’s 
remember that young children don’t have 
to be out all day; in cities, buildings are 
often cooler and heat can be as exhausting 
as long trips, crowds and too active a pro- 
gram. Thought needs to be given to the 
kind of clothing children need in summer, 
and how bathing suits, etc. are cared for. 


Quality of Leadership 


Regardless of locale, there is one com- 
mon denominator for every summer 
group program and the most important is 
the quality of leadership. The number 
of leaders per unit has already been re- 
ferred to, though no mention has been 
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made of the need for a competent direc- 
tor, domestic and office personnel, social 
or health workers. The administrator 
must know young children and should 
have had experience with them. Her 
experience should have included directing 
a children’s program and supervising and 
guiding staff on the basis of in-service 
training. 

The leader to be selected for each group 
of children is a matter for the greatest 
consideration. There are recognized 
standards for such personnel and though 
each individual may not have all the re- 
quirements at the time, experience at 
least may be extended on the job through 
in-service supervision. Since the sum- 
mer job is usually all day, supplementary 
academic training cannot be secured while 
working; hence, there should be a quali- 
fied teacher in charge, with lesser trained 
and experienced persons as assistants. 
What are the qualifications which aca- 
demic training can provide? For this age 
group, it is simple—a! college graduate 
from a recognized institution with early 
childhood training, or elementary educa- 
tion, or social group work with supervised 
experience at the age level one is to teach. 
If group work has heretofore been with 
adolescents, such a person is not qualified 
at the time for a leader of 5 year olds. 
If the leader in charge has limited expe- 
rience, or if there is a reasonable re- 
adaptation of one’s training to another 
age level, good supervision is a must. 
Specialists in crafts and recreation are not 
essential in programs for children under 
8—the important factor is the knowledge 
and understanding of the growth, pattern, 
and development of young children. A 
swimming or nature counselor who knows 


young children would be an asset in day 
camps. Nevertheless, a leader or coun- 
selor qualified in the field of young chil- 
dren is the key to good experience for 
this age group, and many have enough 
skills for beginning interests, for the 
emphasis is on living well. 

The factor of training is the easiest to 
examine, evaluate and secure. Other 
qualifications of a good leader are in- 
tangibles (except for physical fitness). 
These constitute the total personality pat- 
tern of the individual that make him the 
unique person he is. 

Now for young children these are 
some of the qualities we seek in our 
leaders: 


1) The person who unqualifiedly likes 
children. To her, children are individ- 
uals, each one being wanted and respected 
for what he is as a person, regardless of 
race or creed, understood in terms of his 
roots and experiences, someone to be 
guided to his best potentials. 

2) Her liking of children must be able 
to express itself in terms of cuddling and 
holding the younger ones and with 6’s 
and 7’s acceptable and appropriate acts of 
affection to give reassurance. 

3) The individual’s behavior will not 
threaten or disturb her so that she cannot 
give the child a sense of being wanted. 
She will see what motivates such behavior 
and not be undermined by the act. 
When children call her names or hit at 
her she need not feel she has failed. The 
child may not yet have learned to trust 
adults, may have been too limited in try- 
ing to develop independence and initiative 
at home, so that rebellion is to be expected 
at any limitation. 
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4) Her philosophy or innate feel for 
children will tell her when to step in and 
when to leave children alone to work or 
play out their problems. Here is a 
unique role—partly artist, partly sci- 
entist, partly cook. She must feel, know 
and put the right elements together in 
just the right proportions for each child 
and the group. 

5) She will know that there are some 
musts and limits to be set, even in an 
informal program, and because she is the 
mature grownup she’ll set these and not 
feel when questioned that what she is 
doing is undemocratic. These limits have 
first to do with safety, though they must 
not be so arbitrary as to rule out reason- 
able experimentation. One does not per- 
mit a child to throw a block at another, 
to brandish a saw or scissors, to hang out 
of a window, to use fire for cooking with- 
out supervision, to cross streets without 
appropriate signals. But to climb a 
jungle gym, go down a slide, etc. are 
reasonable and productive physical risks. 
There may be “house rules” such as not 
using certain stairs or rooms, and these, 
too, require explanation but also firmness. 
The smile, tone of voice, feel of the hand 


on one’s shoulder still can say, “I love 
you,” even though the words say, “You 
cannot do that; this is the way we do it.” 
She must have the capacity and patience 
to explain the why’s. 

6) She must help children search out 
the reasons on which group decisions are 
made and be willing, if not harmful, to 
have children live by their decisions even 
when not the best. 

7) We will look for teachers who can 
work with fellow staff members and 
parents. We will look, too, for teachers 
who have integrity, a sense of respon- 
sibility and an objectivity. The latter 
means that when problems arise their 
judgments will be based on inquiry and 
discussion and not on heresay evidence 
and destructive criticism. 

8) She needs to be happy, in good 
health, to laugh and have fun with chil- 
dren, and somehow, regardless of the long 
day, strains and heat, to be calm and re- 
laxed. 

A large order, but the backdrop for 
successful group living. No one person 
will be 100 per cent of everything, but we 
hope will possess some of these essentials 
and always will have a love of children. 


More clearly than any previous genera- 
tion we are coming to understand the 
principles of learning and to apply them 
to areas of ignorance with startling re- 
sults. Our children begin life biologi- 
cally about where our great-great-grand- 
parents began before the dawn of history. 
Culturally they have a running start in 
a world fraught with confusion and 
danger but pregnant with possibilities for 
a better life. They learn formally or in- 
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formally, for all experience is educative. 
But increasingly our reliance is upon 
formal education in which the experienced 
learner assists the less experienced... . 

Teaching is the genetic profession. All 
of our civilized activities, our arts and 
crafts and professions, are dependent upon 
the teacher. Good teaching reproduces 
itself not only in the teachers of the 
next generation but in all the activities 
by which men live.—C. F. Richards, in 
At Denison 
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WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


WELVE specialized workshops de- 

signed for special teachers, thera- 
pists, administrators and others directly 
engaged in crippled children’s work, will 
be held at universities and _ colleges 
throughout the country this summer, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. 


Workshops in special education, social 
service, psychology, and cerebral palsy, 
in addition to special training courses at 
which staff members of the National 
Society will lecture, mark the intensive 

summer training courses. These work- 
- shops will be joint projects of state crip- 
pled children’s societies and the university 
or college where they are held. State 
- medical societies, public and other private 
agencies are also cooperating. National 
Society staff consultants are directing the 
planning and will participate as speakers. 

Planning for the headquarters staff 
participation is under the guidance of Dr. 
John J. Lee, dean of the graduate school 
of Wayne University, Detroit, Mich., 
former president of the National Society 
and now serving as counselor in special 
education to the Easter Seal Agency. 

Dr. Lee has announced there is a great 
need for professional personnel and that 
one of the greatest barriers encountered in 
the various state crippled children’s so- 
cieties and crippled children programs 
throughout the country is the lack of 
trained personnel. Thus it is hoped that 
these workshops will help fill the need 
for specially trained persons to work with 
crippled children. 


Workshops 


Demonstration classes of crippled chil- 
dren will be part of a number of the 
workshops in order to give teachers and 
others an opportunity to observe and work 
with crippled children. Parent-training 
programs will also be an integral part of 
each wrokshop. 

Special education workshops will be 
held at the University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City; University of Wyoming, Laramie; 
Eastern Montana College of Education, 
Billings; and the New Haven State Teach- 
ers College, New Haven, Conn. 

Cerebral Palsy workshops will be con- 
ducted at Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti; Syracuse University’s School 
of Education, Syracuse, N. Y.; and Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

“Social Work in Programs for Crippled 
Children” will be the subject of a work- 
shop to be held at the University of Chi- 
cago as a cooperative project of its School 
of Social Service Administration, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Division of Services for 
Crippled Children, and the National So- 
ciety. 4 

National Society program consultants 
will lecture at training courses to be held 
at Wayne University, Detroit; Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalama- 
zoo; and Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Further information concerning these 
workshops may be obtained from the state 
society for crippled children of the state in 
which the course will be held, or from the 
program services of the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 11 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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HESE are some of the characteristics 
of people with good mental health: 
1. They feel comfortable about- them- 
selves. 

They are not bowled over by their own 
emotions—by their fears, anger, love, 
jealousy, guilt or worries. 

They can take life’s disappointments in 
their stride. 

They have a tolerant, easy-going atti- 
tude toward themselves as well as others; 
they can laugh at themselves. 

They neither under-estimate nor over- 
estimate their abilities. 

They can accept their own shortcom- 
ings. 

They have self-respect. 

They feel able to deal with most situa- 
tions that come their way. 

They get satisfaction from the simple, 
everyday pleasures. 


2. They feel right about other people. 

They are able to give love and to con- 
sider the interests of others. 

They have personal relationships that 
are satisfying and lasting. 

They expect to like and trust others, 
and take it for granted that others will 
like and trust them. 

They respect the many differences they 
find in people. 

They do not push people around, nor 
do they allow themselves to be pushed 
around. 

They can feel they are part of a group. 


* Available in attractive folder form from the 
National Association for Mental Health, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. $1.34 per 100 
copies; 1,000 or more, $1.00 per hundred. 
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MENTAL HEALTH IS “1-2-3”* 


They feel a sense of responsibility to 
their neighbors and fellow men. 

3. They are able to meet the demands of 
life. 

They do something about their prob- 
lems as they arise. 

They accept their responsibilities. 

They shape their environment when- 
ever possible; they adjust to it whenever 
necessary. 

_ They plan ahead but do not fear the 
future. 

They welcome new experiences and 
new ideas. | 

They make use of their natural capac- 
ities. 

They set realistic goals for themselves. 

They are able to think for themselves 
and make their own decisions. 

They put their best effort into what 
they do, and get satisfaction out of doing 
it. 

In commenting on the 1-2-3 concept 
of mental health the Association says: 

“Mental health is something all of us 
want for ourselves, whether we know it 
by name or not. When we speak of 
happiness, or peace of mind, or enjoy- 
ment, or satisfaction, we are usually talk- 
ing about mental health. 

“Mental health has to do with every- 
body’s everyday life. It means the over- 
all way that people get along—in their 
families, at school, on the job, at play, 
with their associates, in their commun- 
ities. It has to do with the way that 
each person harmonizes his desires, am- 
bitions, abilities, ideals, feelings, and his 
conscience in order to meet the demands 
of life as he has to face it.” 
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with Books 


Well-Adjusted Children 


So many books on children these days 
deal almost exclusively with the difficult 
and badly adjusted child that it is re- 
freshing to find one book with the re- 
assuring title “These Well-Adjusted 
Children.” What the authors of this 
book have done is to tell what the parents 
of a group of well-adjusted children said 
in reply to the question: “What in the 
home life accounts for your child’s good 
adjustment?” 

Utilizing material collected in connec- 
tion with two studies made between 1948 
and 1950—one by graduate students at 
Milwaukee State Teachers Gollege, the 
other by graduate students of New York 
University—the authors first review the 
studies, explaining in detail how the “‘well- 
adjusted” children were selected, and then 
describe at length the interviews with 
the parents. 

Naturally the parents differ in their 
explanations; and sometimes they are 
vague about the whole business. But the 
resulting material is interesting and profit- 
able reading for any parent or teacher— 
or, for that matter, for any one working 


with children. 


* By Grace Langdon and Irving W. Stout. New 
York, The John Day Company, 1951. 245 p. 
$3.75. 
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Mental Hygiene in Teaching 


The “preventive function of mental 
hygiene” is given primary importance in 
a useful new book by Redl and Watten- 
berg.* “Mental health practice must be 
woven into the fabric of our common 
life,” says Ernest Hilgard in his editorial 
foreword. And the authors, starting 
from the point of view that “teaching is 
one of the most complicated of all occupa- 
tions,” state as their specific objective “to 
bring to teachers some basic principles of 
mental hygiene as these relate to the work 
of guiding young people in school.” 

Teachers will particularly appreciate the 
emphasis on cases at the outset—cases 
most teachers will recognize: Charles, “a 
Troublemaker”; Agnes, a Clinging Vine; 
Jerry, a “Spelling Problem”; Phyllis is 
Upset; Eighth-Grade Bedlam; Dick Quits 
School. There are well-written chapters 
on Behavior Mechanisms; Growth; In- 
fluences That Shape Lives; Some Person- 
ality Distortion; Adjustment, Maturity, 
and Normality; Mental Hygiene and 
School Learning. Considerable attention 
is given to the psychological role of 
teachers, diagnostic thinking in the class- 
~ 2 Mental Hygiene in Teaching. By Fritz Redl 


and William W. Wattenberg. New York, Har- 
court Brace and Company, 1951. 454 p. 
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room, influence techniques, “some com- 
mon dilemmas teachers face,” children 
who need special help, and working with 
parents. 

Particularly helpful is the chapter on 
“Group Life in the Classroom,” which 
reports the findings of group research as 
they apply to teaching. Topics covered 
include sociometric studies, the group as 
an organism, cliques and subgroups, role 
concepts and expectations, group atmos- 
phere and group morale. 


From Seed to Sapling 


“Because our knowledge about children 
has grown immensely”—this is the sound 
reason given by Martha Reynolds for the 
second edition of her well-known book 
on child development.® It will interest 
both parents and teachers to note that 
the author is careful to say: “The first 
edition was written when the author was 
a psychologist and college teacher. The 
second has been enriched by her experience 


~ as a homemaker and as the mother of four 


children who are now adolescents.” She 

is still able to say that “being with chil- 
dren is fun, whether you know very 

much about them or not.” But she adds: 

“It is more fun if you understand them, 

and more fun yet if you feel kindly to- 

ward them.” 

Chapters deal with Before Birth (the 
seed and its first nine months) ; Babyhood 
(the first and second year) ; The Preschool 
Age (two, three, and four years old); 
Early Childhood (five, six, and seven 
years old); The Transition Year (eight 
years old); The Unknown Age (nine, 
ten, and eleven years old); Early Ado- 


* Children From Seed to Saplings. By Martha 
May Reynolds. 2d. ed. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1951. 333 p. $3.75 
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lescence (twelve, thirteen, and fourteen 
years old); Almost Grown Up (fifteen, 
sixteen, and seventeen years old). Respect 
for the child is the keynote. Child study, 
the author insists, if it has been worth 
while, “has taught you to respect a child, 
any child, every child, just as you would 
an adult.” 
Readings in Child Psychology 

An unusual range of topics and authors 
characterizes Readings in Child Psy- 
chology, a recent Prentice-Hall publica- 
tion.* Under the major headings of Be- 
havior of the Fetus and the Neonate, 
Development in the First Years, Causal, 
Factors in Early Development, the Ef- 
fectiveness of Early Training, Language 
and Thought, Intelligence, Emotion, 
Personality, Social Factors in Child Be- 
havior, and the Child in School, Professor 
Dennis has brought together significant 
material from Charles Darwin, Charlotte 
Buhler, Gates, Jersild, Joseph Jastrow, 
Floyd Allport, Piaget, Florence Good- 
enough, Woodworth, Barbara Burks, Ter- 
man, John B. Watson, J. J. B. Morgan, 
Malinowski, Margaret Mead, Allison 
Davis, Robert Havighurst, Kurt Lewin, 
Wickman, George Stoddard, and other 
notables of the past and present. 


The Slow Learner 


In a revision of the first of the Teach- 
ers College “Practical Suggestions for 
Teaching” series, the attempt is made to 
present “a direct, simple procedure for 
attacking the problem of educating the 
slow learner.”® 


* Edited by Wayne Dennis. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1951. 624 p- $3.75. 

5 Teaching the Slow Learner, by W. B. Feather- 
stone. New York, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1951. 118 p. 
(revised and enlarged). $0.43. 
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Useful chapters are provided dealing 
with the characteristics of the slow 
learner, means of identifying him, ways 
of organizing the teaching (with special 
attention to the question of grouping or 
not grouping), methods of guiding the 
activities, teaching the fundamental proc- 
esses, and personal problems of the slow- 
learning youngster. In the closing section 
of the book the author points out that, 
whatever efforts are made in the more 
traditional school curriculum, sooner or 
later one is faced with the need for at- 
tacking the whole curriculum situation 
“in a more fundamental and far-reaching 
fashion.” The final words of the book 
remind us that “in school, at home, no 
matter where, one must never forget that 
the slow learner is no less a ‘person,’ no 
less an individual, than any other human 
being”: 


His talents may be few, his promise 
slight, but he is none the less a member 
‘of mankind, cast in the same mold and 
made of the same clay. He claims 


equal right with others in the regard 


of his fellow men, and to guidance and 
instruction designed to stimulate his 
growth to the fullest stature his powers 
permit. He, too, must be helped to 
stand on his own feet and face the 
world, self-reliant and unafraid. 


The Neglected Preadolescent 


Starting with the idea that the pre- 
adolescents constitute a decidedly neg- 
lected group Blair and Burton® have put 
together interesting research material 


from widely scattered fields. The result 


6 Growth and Development of the Preadolescent. 
By Arthur Witt Blair and William H. Burton. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. 
221 p. 


is a useful summary and evaluation of 
what is known about the psychology of 
the preadolescent period, followed by a 
list of general principles to assist adults 
in guiding the development of children 
of this age group. 

One feature of the book that should 
commend it to fourth-grade teachers and 
parents of ten-year-olds is its decided 
readability. Here is the beginning para- 
graph of a discussion of the commonly 
observed characteristics of the preadoles- 
cent: 


“Why in Heaven’s name did you do 
that? You know better. What’s got 
into you anyway? Can’t you be your 
age? You never used to do that.” 
Turning to another adult the parent 
or teacher remarks in tones of resigna- 
tion and despair, “What makes them 
act that way?” The clue lies in these 
words: “What makes them act that 
way?” The guidance of children and 
the establishment of mutually satis- 
factory human relations will be aided 
by authentic information on the causes 
of their behavior. There must be sym- 
pathy and insight, too, willingness to 
see and understand the child’s problems 
and emotions. Another clue is found 
in: “You never used to act this way.” 
Children leave behind them the ways 
of baby- and early childhood as they 
become boys and girls. 


Understanding Group Behavior 


“The more we investigate the forces of 
human relations and of group dynamics, 
the more we recognize their power and 
the more we know that there is need for 
further study of these areas by groups of 
boys and girls, teachers, parents, and 
other youth leaders.” 
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With these words Ruth Cunningham 
and her associates open their report on a 
study of ways of understanding group 
behavior." They start with a series of 
questions on the significance of groups: 


Have you ever wondered why things 
go well with one group, but less well 
with another although there may be 
fewer individual “problem” children 
in the group which has the most 
trouble? 

Have you ever found that certain 
classroom procedures are successful 
with one group but not with another, 
or at some times but not at others even 
within the same group? 

Are you curious about why certain 
boys and girls are more popular in the 
group, even though others seem to you 
equally attractive? Or why certain 
youngsters are chosen as captains of 
teams, or chairman of committees, al- 
though you think others are obviously 
better qualified? 

Have you ever wished you could do 
more to help Betty make friends and 
become better accepted by the group? 


It is with questions such as these that 
Dr. Cunningham and her associates deal 
in this book. Tiiey do not claim to give 
final answers, but they do hope to “point 
procedures and suggest procedures which 


will be of help.” 


Problems and Interests 


“What Are Your Problems?” (Life 
Adjustment Booklet) and “Exploring 
Children’s Interests” (Better Living 


7 Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and 
Girls. By Ruth Cunningham and Associates. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1951. 446 p. Illus. 
$3.25. 


Booklet) are two recent additions to the 
valuable pamphlet series issued by Science 
Research Associates. H. H. Remmers and 
C. G. Hackett attempt to answer the 
problems question for teenagers; G. Fred- 
erick Kuder and Blanche B. Paulson are 
responsible for the booklet on children’s 
interests.* 


Teacher Rating 


Teacher-rating plans of the usual sort 
are critically analyzed by the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment in a recent bulletin.” Such rating 
devices “do not and cannot offer the best 
procedure for bringing about improve- 
ment in the educational program,” says 
the Commission’s report. Some of the 
reasons given are as follows: 

1. Teacher-rating plans often fail to 
respect individual personality. 

2. Rating plans tend to encourage con- 
formity rather than acting on thinking. 

3. Most teacher-rating plans fail to use 
cooperative social action. 

4. Most teacher-rating plans lack qual- 
ities of cooperative evaluation. 

The “better” way recommended by the 
Commission involves a program of coop- 
erative educational appraisal, participated 
in by pupils, school people, and lay 
citizens, and having for its goal “to im- 
prove the quality of living in the schools.” 


8 Science Research Associates, 57 Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, III. Single copies 40 cents, 3 for $1.00. 

9 Better Than Rating: New Approaches to 
Appraisal of Teaching Services. Washington, 
D. C., Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, N.E.A., 1950. 83 p. $1.25. 
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